CHAP, vi             THE DATA   OF SOCIOLOGY

natural history, but here we are one remove farther
from the biological base from which the natural his-
tory of man, as I have defined it, directly proceeds.
Especially does the psychological element now dis-
tinctly make itself felt, and the qualities we have to
deal with, instead of being mainly physical, become
almost exclusively psychical. The animal world,
properly speaking, achieves nothing. It may work
changes, more or less extensive, in the face of nature,
but this is merely the incidental result of activities
which do not have any such effect for their object.
Nothing in the nature of art exists below the human
stage, and in that treatment of man from which art
is abstracted, human achievement is also necessarily
omitted. Man is considered as an active being,
indeed, as constantly doing something, but not as
ever making anything. In the history of culture, as
distinguished from the natural history of man, he is
considered as primarily a producer of what did not
exist before. While we are unacquainted with any
stage of human history in which these two states do
not coexist, it is a highly logical mode of studying
the subject to treat them apart.

The causes which originally led to human associa-
tion were treated in the fourth chapter; it may be
added here that no race or condition of men is known
in which association does not exist. We may there-
fore assume that it took place very early, and prob-
ably at a wholly subhuman stage. It was doubtless
one of the most powerful mutual factors in the rapid